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‘Editorial 1 Buzzings: 


*Neath the gray ier ete of November 
Tne heart may still be gay 
If with joy it can remember 
The radiant sky of May. 
Though drear and chill 
Around the hill, 
The wild wind moans all day, 
If hearts are glad 
Though skies are sad, 
We cannot mourn for May. 


a 


Thanksgiving, the first Winter 
holiday, occurs to-day. A month later 
Christmas will be here with its festive 
cheer and general rejoicing. Then, a 
week later, comes New Year’s Day, 
when we must all turn over a new leaf. 





The Root family is getting well 
rooted.” The latest additional root 
being ** Howard Root Calvert,” a 9-pound 
grandson of A. I. Root, born on Nov. 13, 
1891. Mr. John T. Calvert, manager of 
the factory, married Mr. Root’s eldest 
daughter, and Howard is their son. 
Congratulations to father and mother 





| The Feast, last week, was well 


attended by the 
pursuit. 


‘*wheel-horses ” of the 
There were but few except the 
veterans there. They werein good trim, 
and enjoyed the meeting very much. 

We regret to state that after the first 
session we were compelled to be absent 
most of the time—struck down just as 
the feast began—and La Grippe was the 
cause of it. We had made all 
ments for the meeting, and 
expected to enjoy the reunion. 


arrange- 
naturally 


+ —<—me + CU 


We Were pleased to meet Brother 
A. 1. Root at the convention. He looks 
better than we expected after his illness. 
He goes to California to recuperate, and 
our best wishes go with him. We wish 
we “ould have such a vacation. 


Bro. W. Z. Hutchinson, the 
efficient Secretary of the Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, 
rapher. ability and 
peculiar adaptation for reporting the 
proceedings of a bee convention, we 
engaged his services for that purpose, 
and our readers will 





is alsoa stenog- 
Knowing his 


have the pleasure 
of perusing such, beginning next week. 
We are glad to say that his health is 
excellent, and that he is, as usual, brim- 
ful of good nature pleasant smiles. 
the Review, 
stage of experiment, and 
is now a prosperous and permanent con- 
cern. We 


success. 


and 
His valuable bee-periodical, 
has passed the 


congratulate him on its 


ee 


Among the consumers of 
honey, we may mention the fancy bak- 
eries, and their purchases are increasing 
in volume every year. We lately had 
an interview with the 
of these informed 
us that his purchases of extracted-honey 
this year has amounted to 
and that was an advance of about 
fifth year. 
bakery is distant only about 
from the office of the 
JOURNAL. 


large 


‘*buyer” of one 
manufactories, who 
$13,000, 
one- 
This 
five blocks 


over the previous 
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Programme of the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Association, to be held 
in Agricultural Hall, Albany, N. Y., 
Dec. 8 to 11. December 8 will be an 
informal meeting. 


FIRST DAY. 


Wednesday, Dec. 9, 9 a.m. _Presi- 
dent’s Address.—P. H. Elwood, Stark- 
ville, N. Y. 

Appointment of 
routine business. 

10:30 a.m. Some of the Newer Races 
of Bees—Frank Benton, Washington, D. 
C. Discussion. Question-box. 

2p.m. The Prevention of Swarming. 
—W. F. Clarke, Guelph, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Discussion: The prevention and 
control of swarming. 

3:30 p.m. The Italian Bee. Whatare 
the principal points of excellence, and to 
which qualities should we give the prefer- 
ence, with a scale of markings as for neat 
stock ?—Geo. H. Knickerbocker, Pine 
Plains, N. Y. Discussion. Question-box. 

7:30 p.m. The Outlook for Apicul- 
ture at the Columbian Exposition.—A.B. 
Mason, Auburndale, O. Discussion. 


committees, and 


SECOND DAY. 


Thursday, Dec. 10, 9 a.m. 
of officers. Selection of next place of 
meeting. Business of the association. 
Volunteer contributions. 

10:30 a.m. Discussion: 
uses of honey and sugar. Question-box. 

2 p.m. Can we Settle upon Two Sizes 
of Sections as Standard ?—C. C. Miller, 
Marengo, Ills. Discussion: What the 
Market demands for Packages and Grad- 
ing. To be participated in by honey 
merchants and bee-keepers. 

3:30 p.m. Discussion: What ought 
the Department of Agriculture to do in 
Apiculture? Question-box. 

7:30 p.m. The Bees, the Location, 
and the Apiarist.—G. M. Doolittle, Boro- 
dino, N. Y. Discussion: Should Bee- 
Keeping be Made a Specialty ? 


Election 


Prices and 


THIRD DAY. 


Friday, Dec. 11, 9 a.m. Some Facts 
Not Generally Known About Rendering 
Beeswax.—R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, 
Ontario. Discussion: Rendering and 
Purifying Beeswax, and Making Comb- 
Foundation Sheets. 

10:30 a.m. Reports of Committees, 
and Unfinished Business. Adjournment. 





Reduced Rates on Railroads, 


One and one-third regular fare for 
round trip. The concession is for dele- 
gates and others going to Albany to 





attend the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, Dec. 8-11, 1891, from the 
following described trunk-liné territory : 

By Central Traffic Association from 
St. Louis and nearly all points in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, as far east 
as Pittsburg ; New York, as far east as 
Salamanca; and Ontario, Canada, as far 
north as Toronto. 

By the Trunk Line Association, which 
includes the remainder of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New JerSey; and the 
Southern Passenger Association, which 
includes all the principal roads in the 
Southern States. 

Bee-keepers from Vermont can obtain 
reduced rates over the Delaware & Hud- 
son Canal Co. R. R., which can be con- 
veniently taken at Addison Junction or 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., or at Rutland, Vt. 
Instructions to Persons Attending the 

Meeting. 

1. The concession is for delegates and 
others going to Albany from any of the 
above described trunk-line territory. 

2. If the starting point is located on 
some small road, or one not in either of 
the three trunk-line associations making 
the concession, tickets should be pur- 
chased only to the most convenient 
place where a trunk-line certificate can 
be obtained, and thence by direct routes 
only, through to the place of meeting. 

3. The going ticket must be purchased 
within three days before, or not more 
than three days after, the opening date 
of the meeting, otherwise no reduction 
in fare will be made on the return 
passage. , 

4. Each person availing himself of the 
concession will pay full tariff fare going 
to the meeting, and get a certificate 
filled in on one side by the agent of 
whom the ticket is purchased. (The 
agents keep the certificates in stock.) 

5. Present the certificate to the Secre- 
tary at the meeting, that the other side 
may be filled in. Certificates are not 
transferable. 

6. On presentation of the certificate, 
duly filled in on both sides, within three 
days (Sunday excepted) after the ad- 
journment of the meeting, the ticket 
agent at Albany will return the person 
to his starting point at one-third regular 
fare: The return ticket will be issued 
ovér the route used in going to meeting, 
and will be available for continuous 
passage only. 

Very Important. 

7. It is absolutely necessary for each 
passenger, before starting, to obtain a 
certificate from the ticket agent at the 
point at which the going ticket is pur- 
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chased, otherwise the passenger will be 
unable to obtain special rate for return 
journey, and will be obliged to pay full 
tariff rates in both directions. 


8. Delegates, and others availing 
themselves of the concession, should 
present themselves at the office for cer- 
tificates and tickets at least 30 minutes 
before the departure of trains. 


9. Every person attending the meet- 
ing should get a certificate, no matter 
how short the distance, as, the more 
certificates are signed at the meeting, 
the easier it will be to secure reduced 
rates another year. 


For hotel rates, see Convention Notice, 
on page 682 of this issue. 





ad 


Prof. Cook and family passed 
through this city last Thursday, while 
the Northwestern Convention was in 
session, but could not remain long 
enough to put in an appearance, and 
‘* see the boys” even fora moment. This 
was to be regretted, for he would have 
had a hearty welcome. He goes to 
California to spend the Winter, for the 
benefit of his health. We hope for his 
return in the Spring fullof vigor, and in 
excellent health. 





That New bee-periodical started 
in Minnesota now proposes to change its 
name to the *‘ Northwestern Bee Jour- 
nal.” That issomewhat more distinctive, 
but why use the name by which our 
periodical has been known for 30 years, 
when there are abundance of names not 
used in connection with bees? Say 
Magazine, Exchange, Examiner, Gazette, 
Herald, and lots of others. Theré can 
be no excuse for using a name already 
appropriated! Call it something else. 


a 


Our Third annual attack of La 
Grippe makes it necessary to cancel all 
our engagements at conventions this 
Fall and Winter. Much as we regret 
it, necessity compels this announcement. 
We must reserve all our strength for the 
Bek JowrNaL. La Grippe leaves so 
many dire results that it cannot be 





trifled with. 





The Eastern Iowa bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its third annual 
convention in the Opera House at De 
Witt, Iowa, on Dec. 2 and 3, 1891. In 


the programme we notice the following 
essays : 


Bees and the Farm—J. M. Fitzgerald, 
Maquoketa. 

To What Extent Should Bees Increase? 
—Mr. Baldwin, Wyoming. 

Spring Dwindling—W. E. Coe, Clar- 
ence. 

Production of Comb-Honey—Conrad 
Kuebler, Calamus. 

Production of Extracted-Honey—Chas. 
Lias, Bellevue. 

Preparing Bees for ‘Winter—H. 
Ehrensberger, Preston. 

Proper Distance Between Frames— 
Number of Frames in Hive and Depth— 
How to Prevent Swarming—Discussion 
by Club—Shipping Crates.—Ed. Petch, 
Maquoketa. 

Bee-Keeping as an Occupation for 
Women—Maude Meredith. 

Address on Bee-Culture—L. W. Stew- 
art, Monmouth. 

Will it Pay to Make Attractive Ex- 
hibits at Fairs—By the Expert Judge of 
the lowa State Fair, and of the St. Louis 
Fair, L. G. Clute, Greeley. 

Best Section Case—Discussion by the 
Club. 

Management of Apiary in Spring and 
Summer—H. Stewart, Prophetstown, Ill. 

Is Careful Breeding Necessary ?—N. 
Steininger, Tipton. 

Explanation of Hives and Bee-Fixtures 
—Discussion by the Club. 

How Many Bees are Necessary to 
Winter Properly ?—H. C. Bowman, 
Maquoketa. 

When Should Bees be Put into Cel- 
lars ?—L. J. Pierce, DeWitt. 


<-> oe <-—____ —_- 


A. C. Fyrrel, of Madison, Nebr., 
has more colonies of bees than all other 
bee-keepers in the county combined. He 
has been for some years ‘** Clerk of the 
District Court,” and we are pleased to 
note that he has just been re-elected to 
that office by nearly double the number 
of votes given to his opponents. His effi- 
ciency was fully recognized, and duly 
rewarded. His bees will receive atten- 
tion in future as in the past, and we 
hope that his honey crop for 1892 will 
exceed all former years. 
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The National Flower. 


CHARLOTTE E. WARNER. 


The National Flower! What shall it be ? 
Wind whisper it softly to me. 

**Not the Arbutus, lovely and shy, 
Hiding its head from even the sky, 
Only loving the quiet nooks, 

The song of birds, of rippling brooks, 
In some lonely, shady glen, 

Away from the cto | haunts of men, 
Exhaling there the breath of Spring, 
To Winter’s graves sweet offering ; 
Too short thy life, thy flowers too rare 
For a whole Nation’s claim to share.” 


‘Not the Laurel, whose glossy leaves 

So soft adorn the festal wreaths, 

Or round the victor’s brow entwine 

As tribute to his gifts divine. 

Long ages past the laurel’s been 

Emblem of greatness unto men. 

The Nation's flower should know no state— 
No rich, no poor, no small, no great— 

The laurel, then, men fain must see, 

The Nation’s Flower can never be.” 


Wind, wilt thou whisper again to me, 

The National Flower, what shall it be ? 

“Something that grows without thought or 
care, 

Springing up by the wayside everywhere, 

Cheering the wente heart passing by, 

Reflecting the sunlight unconsciously. 

Surely, bright Golden-rod it must be you! 

Suggestive the rod, unless men be true ; 

Suggestive the gold; pure deeps must men 
shower 

Along the world’s wayside—thou art the 
flower.” —Good Housekeeper. 





The subject of this brief sketch is one 
of the men oi whom the State of I)linois 
is proud. His career in the last Legis- 
lature, ‘as a representative from the 
36th District, has made a national 
reputation for him as a champion for 
the rights and privileges of apiarists. 

During the present year the BrRE 
JOURNAL has contained the full text of 
the bills he has championed, and has 
often referred to the successful work he 
has done in the Legislative halls of 
Illinois, and we need not here repeat 
them. 

His father, S. D. Hambaugh, repre- 
sented the same District from 1842 to 
1844, and the son is therefore an honor 
to the father as well as the State. 

Mr. Hambaugh was elected on the 
Democratic ticket, but has a large agri- 








cultural constituency. He has given 
entire satisfaction to the electors of his 
District, and will in all probability be 
re-elected, should he accept the nomi- 
nation. 

In the Legislature he labored inces- 
santly for the measures which he cham- 
pioned, but refuses to attribute their 
success to his individual labors, pre- 
ferring to share the honors with the 
hosts of friends, who rendered cheerful 
assistance, and labored for their enact- 
ment. 

Mr. Hambaugh’s ancestry on his 
mother’s side came from the old English 


HON. J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


Puritan stock, the descendants of which 
gave us a President in the person of 
Chester A. Arthur. 


We have procured the following facts 
from ‘‘one who knows him well,” and 
feel sure that they will be interesting to 
our readers: 


Joseph Mirando Hambaugh was born 
in Versailles Township, Brown County, 
Ills., on July 16, 1846, hence is over 45 
years of age. His father, Stephen D. 
Hambaugh, emigrated from Kentucky, 
and pre-empted the land now occupied 
as a homestead by his son, in the year 
1828, being one of the very first settlers 
of that section of the country. 

At that time there was not a railroad 
in the State of Illinois, and but few in 
the United States. 
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Stephen D. Hambaugh was united in 
marriage to Miss Elmina Stoneon the 
eve of Dec. 28, 1830, being the night 
of the commencement of the fall of the 
celebrated deep snow, so historical and 
memorable in the minds of the old set- 
tlers, the snow having fallen to a depth 
of 4 feet on the level, and remaining 
upon the ground until near the first of 
April, ere the face of mother earth was 
again revealed, and the anecdotes and 
stories told of the trials and sufferings 
of the early-day pioneers would fill 
volumes. 

Nestling among the trees in the 
somber recesses of the forest, where 
scarcely aray of sunshine could pene- 
trate, Mr. Hambaugh had built his hut, 
which was in keeping with its rude sur- 
roundings—a cabin of logs, with a fire- 
place and chimney built of mud, punch- 
eons and stieks—and it was to this rude 
structure that Mr. Hambaugh intro- 
duced his newly-wedded wife, to share 
his lot in the miseries and pleasures 
coincident with a truly pioneer life. 

They were the advance guards of the 
on-coming tide of civilization. The 
screams and howls of the wild beasts 
were niade to give way to the sound of 


the woodman’s ax, and in place of a 
harbor for wolves, wild cats, and legions 


of other varmints, the forests melted 
into fields of waving grain, and the 
rudely constructed log cabins gave way 
to more spacious frame structures. 

With nerves of steel they have en- 
dured privations and sufferings, to clean 
up the rubbish, that the coming genera- 
tions might live to enjoy the ‘* promised 
land,” that should ‘flow with milk and 
honey.” 

They have caused the land to ‘‘blos- 
som as the rose,” and ‘* made possible 
the deeds of to-day.” Would it not be a 
meritorious idea to build a monument to 
their memory ? 

It was during the Winters of the first 
years of his pioneer experience that Mr. 
Hambaugh obtained a few colonies of 
bees from hollow trees, by felling them, 
and sawing above and below the colony, 
covering one end with boards, and 
mounting them upon platforms or 
puncheons, prepared for the purpose, 
and then transporting them to his cabin 
onasled. In this way the first bees 
were obtained, from which he increased 
their numbers year by year, until they 
reached as many as 50 or 60 colonies. 

The hive used was very primitive, and 
the method of taking the honey was 
with the brimstone match, but queer as 
this may seem the wax and honey pro- 





into the success of the early settlers, 
and many a hearthstone has been made 
happy by the timely exchange of their 
product for Linsey, jeans, and other 
timely commodities. One settler in that 
community states that he paid for 8O 
acres of land in early times with money 
obtained from beeswax and honey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hambaugh had seven 
children born to them, four of whom are 
still living, Joseph M. being the young- 
est, and in the changing vicissitudes of 
life, it has fallen to his lot to remain 
upon the old homestead, to look after 
the fences and the bees. 

Having inherited a passionate fond- 
ness for the wonderful little insect, like 
his father, he declares that the old 
homestead will never be deprived of 
their merry hum; but it was not until 
about the year 1881, that he began to 
study modern methods, and prepare for 
a new era in bee-culture. Up to that 
time he had never seen the inside of a 
bee-book, and while he had been taught 
that bees had a queen, which was the 
‘*mother of the flock,” that was the full 
extent of his knowledge of the parathe- 
nogenesis of the honey-bee. 

He had also learned to produce honey 
in small boxes, and a little circumstance 
led him to an investigation, and that 
investigation was a ray of light shed 
upon a new field of labor, grand and 
beautiful beyond description. 

It was in the Fall of 1881, that, 
chancing to step into the grocery house 
of J. A. Givins, in Mt. Sterling, he dis- 
covered a huge pyramid of beautiful 
white clover honey, put up in one and 
two-pound sections, and upon inquiry he 
found they had been produced by a 
citizen of his own county, by the name 
of Dunbar. This was an eye-opener to 
him. He immediately sought an inter- 
view with Mr. Dunbar, and learned 
something of his methods, but soon 
found that in order to be a successful 
honey-producer one must study the art. 

About this time he read A. I. Root’s 
advertisement in an agricultural paper, 
and sent for his catalogue of bee-sup- 
plies, and this led to a purchase of his 
A, B, C in Bee-Culture, followed by 
Cook’s Manual of the Apiary, Dzierzon’s 
Rational Bee-Keeping, and many other 
works of note, and it was after a care- 
ful perusal of these works that he ven- 
tured on modern improved methods. 

The following Spring found him trans- 
ferring his from the box-hives to 
8-frame hives of an original simplicity 
pattern. This proved quite an expen- 
sive experiment to him. That 


bees 


season 


duct entered largely as a financia) factor | the increase was from 8 colonies, Sprii 
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count, to about 21 colonies, and the 
Spring of 1883 found him with 17 colo- 
nies, two of which sent out no swarms, 
and from the remaining 15 colonies he 
hived 43 swarms of bees, coming through 
the season with a grand total of 60 colo- 
nies of bees, and about 200 pounds of 
honey. 

Subsequent investigations, and this 
tittle piece of experience, led him to the 
adoption of a hive of larger capacity, 
and the following Spring found him 
equipped with buzz saws and other ap- 
propriate machinery for accurate work, 
and a large lot of 10-frame simplicity 
hives, having frames 17% by 91%, and 
now came an interesting feature in his 
experience: It was found that the top- 
bars of the frames in the old 8-frame 
hives were all too long, and had to be 
trimmed ere they would go into the new 
hives. Each and every colony had to 
be carried into the honey-room, and as 
they were transferred, every comb, bees 
and all, had to be inverted into a frame 
work prepared for this purpose, and the 
ends clipped with a tenon saw, in order 
to make a uniform frame throughout 
the yard. 

Mr. Hambaugh now began his work 
as an apiarist in earnest, but as a comb- 
honey producer he could never solve the 
increase problem, and not until frequent 
communications and visits to the Da- 
dants, and noting their success as ex- 
tracted-honey producers, did he become 
convinced of the feasibility of their 
ideas and plans, which he still adheres 
to, believing them to be the most econom- 
ical, simple, and, when strictly followed, 
sure to be rewarded with a greater 
degree of success, financially, than any 
other method extant. 

Mr. Hambaugh handles about an 
equal number of simplicity and Dadant 
hives, and he gives a decided preference 
to the Dadant hive for extracting pur- 
poses. His success as a honey-producer 
is well known throughout the country. 


We might give other items of interest, 
but space forbids. 
nD ee 


The Missouri Bee-Keeper for October 
and November, in one number, con- 
tained the report of the State Conven- 
tion, which we present this week. 
Brother Quigley remarked that ‘those 
present at the meeting seemed to enjoy 
themselves.” It certainly was a very 
lively meeting, judging by the report. 
It is worth a careful perusal. 





Convention Notices. 


(" The next annual meeting of the Rock 
River Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
at ie ¢ Ills., on Thursday, Dec. 3, 1891. 

. M. Burrcu, Sec., Morrison, Ills. 


(@" The annual meeting of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Denver, Jan. 18 and 19, 1892. 

H. Kniaut, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


(2 The Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
Thursday, Dec. 31, 1891, and Friday, Jan. 1, 
1892, Gero. E. Hinton, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 


® The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in Springfield, Ills., on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Dec. 16 and 17, 1891. 
Jas. A. STONE, Sec., Bradfordton, Ills. 


t= The Eastern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 

ciation will meet in DeWitt, lowa, on 

Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 2 and 3, 1891. 
FRANK COVERDALE, Sec., Welton, Iowa. 


{The Kansas State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their second annual meeting 
at Beloit, Kan., on Dec. 8 and 9, with the State 
Horticultural Association. All the bee-keepers 
of the State are cordially invited to attend. 

L. WAYMAN, Sec., Chanute, Kan. 


t= The Eastern New York Bee-Keepers 
Association will meet in convention with the 
North American Association, Dec. 8 to 11, in 
Agricultural Hall, Albany, N, Y. 
W.S. WARD, Sec., Fuller’s Station, N. Y. 


te The Huron, Tuscola and Sanilac 
Counties Bee-Keepers’ Association will mect 
at Concordia Hall, Sebewaing, Mich., on Dec. 
15,1891. All jnterested are cordially invited 
to attend, and help make this one of the best 
meetings ever held by this association. 
JNO. G. KUNDINGER, Sec., Kilmanagh, Mich. 


= A special session of the California Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, in honor of the visit of 
Prof. A. J. Cook and A. I. Root, will be held in 
Los Angeles, Calif., at the Chamber of Com- 
merece, Jan. 6 and 7, 1892. The California 
permanent exhibit in an adjoining room, will 
no doubt be of interest to all. 

C. W. ABBOTT, Prest. 
G. W. BRODBECK, Sec. 


The North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention in the 
Agricultural Hall, at Albany, N. Y., from Dec. 
8 to11,1891. The hotel reduced terms are as 
follows: Globe Hotel, #2 per day; American 
Hotel, #2; Cox Brothers, No. 4 William st., #1; 
W. H. Keeler, 488 Broadway, European plan, 
rooms 50 cts., 75 cts., and $1; Kimbal House, 
69 Washington st., #1; Merchants Hotel, 497 
Broadway, $2: I. Keeler, restaurant, 56 State 
st.; Odel Restaurant, 94 State st. Reduced 
railroud rates have been secured from Chicago 
and the Mississipp! River and from the South. 
Every local and State association should send 
one or more delegates. Those who intend to 
be present should send their names either to 
the President or Secretary. The programme 
will be issued soon, giving all particulars. 

P. H. ELWOoD, Pres., Starkville, N. Y. 
C. P. DADANT, Sec., Hamilton, Ils. 
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Cardinal Prints in in “Bee: Kevin, 


QUERY 794.—What a. hatare the 5 cardinal 
points in bee-keeping ?—New York. 


I do not know.—C. C. MILLER. 

Strong colonies at dawn of harvest.— 
A. J. Cook. 

Three points will express it: Bees— 
pasturage—a bee-master.—E. SECoR. 


These cardinal points can be summed 
upintwo: To know what to do, and 
do it in time—DapDaAnt & Son. 


Good queens. With good queens a 
good bee-keeper~ will look after the 
other points.—H. D. Curtine. 


1. Entomology. 2. Botany. 3. Queen- 
rearing. 4. Mechanics—invention. 5. 
Pluck, gumption and greenbacks.—J. W. 
TEFFT. 

As there are about as many ‘5 cardi- 
nal points in bee-keeping” as there are 
bee-keepers, I cannot answer.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 

1. The bee-keeper. 2. Strain of bees. 
3. Hive and fixtures. 4. Location. 5. 
Market and shipping facilities.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 

The man, the location, strong colonies 
at the time of honey-flow, best strain of 
bees, and a hive adapted to the wants of 
the man and bees.—G. M. DooLirrLe. 


1. Winter well. 2. Vigorous queens. 
3. Strong colonies. 4. Good hives. 5. 
Good judgment in managing bees, and 
selling the product.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. Spring protection. 2. 
nests in Spring. 3. 
during the harvest. 4. Plenty of sur- 
plus. room. 95. Plenty of stores for 
Winter and Spring.—G. L. TrnKEr. 


Large brood- 
Small brood-nests 


I am ata loss to know what is meant 
by cardinal points. I can only guess. 
1. Aman or woman that has ‘‘ gump- 
tion.” 2. A good movable-frame hive. 
3. A good location where forage is 
abundant. 4. A good race of bees. 5. 
Industry and close attention to the 
needs of the hour.—M. MAnIN. 


I was not aware that there were 5 
cardinal points in bee-keeping, but 5 
points can be named that are essential 
in securing the best results. For in- 
stance, a person qualified for the busi- 
ness; @ good location; the proper 
number of colonies of bees kept strong ; 








the best appliances ; everything done at 
the proper time.—A. B. MAson. 

1. Perfect wintering. 2. Plenty of 
food during the Spring months. 36. Un- 
limited nectar-yielding pasturage during 
surplus gathering. +4. A man who will 
give the proper space for surplus. 5. 
Perfect wintering.—R. L. TAYLOor. 

1. Have all necessary supplies at 
hand in early Spring for the Summer’s 
work. 2. Good, prolific queens from a 
choice strain of Italians. 3. Hives 
easily adapted to the needs of weak or 
strong colonies. 4. A location that has 
an abundance of white clover and other 
honey-producing plants. 5. Keep your 
colonies strong.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. Select a good field, and keep it all 
to yourself. 2. Get bees enough to 
stock it. 3. Keep them in hives that 
can he handledrapidly. 4. Ripe honey, 
put up in attractive form. 5. Watch 
the market, and hustle around and sell 
honey at the right time, and at the right 
place. . Some will give us the old chest- 
nut, keep your colonies strong. Anyone 
knows enough for that.—J AmMEs HEDDON. 


I never heard of the 5 cardinal points 
in bee-keeping. I should say that there 
were many more than five. To learn 
bee-keeping thoroughly, one should 
study the best works on bee-culture, in 
connection with practical work in the 
apiary, subscribing and paying for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and other bee- 
periodicals, in order to keep abreast of 
the times, and you will soon know all 
the points, cardinal or otherwise.—J. E. 
POND. 

I should think that there 
five times five ‘‘ cardinal 
keeping.” And you 
‘*adaptability of 


are at least 
points in bee- 
might begin with 
person,” and end with 
adaptability of person. I think it de- 
pends altogether on the man as to 
whether bee-keeping will be made a 
success as far as the rickitty business 
admits of success. We think that there 
is one cardinal point—‘‘ adaptability ” 
and you may repeat it five times if you 
like, and you will have my answer.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 
Probably the author 
meant principal for ‘‘ cardinal.” The 
cardinal points in geography are the 
principal points of the compass—north, 
south, east and west—just four, not five. 
In bee-keeping, the principal require- 
ments are good plentiful pastur- 
age, suitable climate, proximity to a good 
market, and an energetic bee-keeper who 
understands how to manage and 
market the product. 


of the question 


bees, 


bees, 


~TueE Epiror. 
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OUR THANKSGIVING. 


MES. J. E. AKERS, 


Oh, give thanks for the Summer and Winter, 
Give thanks for the sunshine and rain, 

For the flowers, the fruits, and the grasses, 
And the bountiful harvest of grain ; 

For the winds that sweep over our prairies, 
Distributing vigor and health, 

Oh, give thanks to our Heavenly Father 
For Nature’s abundance of wealth. 


Oh,give thanks for loved friends and relations, 
For sweet converse with those that are dear; 
Give thanks for our country’s salvation 
From famine and war the past year ; 
That while kingdoms and empires have fallen, 
Our Government firmly has stood, 
Oh, give thanks to our Heavenly Father, 
For all this abundance of good. 
Hamline, Minn. 


- Topics al Interest. 


PRN oN Sat Se 


~ Honey Yield of the the Uhited States, 


Ww. J. - DAVIS, 1st. 





The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL of Nov. 
12 is just at hand, and is as interesting 
as ever. I wish to correct an article on 
page 624, which I consider very mis- 
leading, the more to be deplored as it 
was written for publication in Germany. 

The statement which is at such vari- 
ance with truth is found near the bottom 
of first column, page 624, as follows: 
‘* For in ordinary seasons it is no un- 
common thing to harvest from 140 to 
200 pounds of honey per colony, and 
experts who have their colonies ready 
for the honey-flow, have produced as 
much as 300 pounds per colony.” 


No industry is permanently benefited 
by misrepresentation. That 300 pounds, 
and possibly more of extracted-honey, 
may have been produced in an excep- 
tionally favorable season, and in an 
exceptionally good locality where there 
were forests of basswood, I do not deny. 
But for an ordinary season to produce 
140 to 200 pounds per colony ‘‘is no 
uncommon thing” is not true, and if 
there be 300,000 bee-keepers in the 
United States 299,999 will agree with 
me. 

I have kept bees for nearly 50 years. 
Have not been slow to adopt all the 
improvements that promised to be of 
value, and in all that time my largest 
yield from a single colony was 110 











ants of comb-honey. I have my bees 
in 4 or 5 apiaries a few milesapart, and 
rarely allow them to get beyond 300 
colonies in all. 

Ido not think that anybody knows 
how many bee-keepers there are in the 
United States. Some one has said that 
there are 300,000. If these average 
20 colonies each, it gives us 6,000,000 
colonies of bees. 

The amount of honey actually pro- 
duced is largely guess work; but itis a 
fact that the largest yields (east of the 
Rockies) came from the basswood forests 
of New York and Michigan, which do 
not yield honey every year, and laterly 
from the alfalfa fields of the West. 
~ From quite an extensive correspon- 
dence, I am satisfied that Pernsylvania 
bee-keepers have not realized for the 
past five years an average of 10 pounds 
per colony per year. 

I have not the least desire to ‘‘ belittle” 
the pursuit of apiculture, for I ama 
specialist. Butif I lived in Germany, I 
would make my way to America by the 
shortest and quickest route if I saw and 
believed the statements of Mr. Roese, 
that, notwithstanding the enormous 
yields, ‘‘more honey goes to waste in 
the United States for lack of bees to 
gather it, than is in reality gathered.” 


Pennsylvania has vast manufacturing 
interests, the earth péurs out its treas- 
ures of oil and gas ; unexhaustible mines 
of iron and coal add to her wealth, but 
if the glowing picture of Mr. Roese were 
true, how soon the wealth of this grand 
old commonwealth would be in the bee- 
keepers. » But I will say to the rraders 
of the Bienenzeitung, and to the rest of 
the world, that the bee-keepers of the 
United States are not the ‘‘ bondholders” 
of the nation. 

Youngsville, Pa., Nov. 13, 1891. 


[We intended to have added a foot- 
note to Mr. Roese’s article, and toned 
down the figures in question, but it was 
forgotten until too late. 

Mr. Roese was justly indignant, and 
somewhat excited, and evidently got the 
extraordinary yields of honey mixed up 
with the ordinary ones. 

If he had used the word ‘‘ some” 
instead of ordinary in the third line 
from the bottom of the first column of 
page 624, no fault would have been 
found with his defense of American 
honey-producers. 

From the connection it is evident that 





he intended to have used that word, and 
probably in letter he did 
use it; but in translating it, not being 
as familiar with the fine shades of 
meaning of the English words, he inad- 
vertantly used the word ordinary. That 
is a charitable view to take of the matter, 
eand we think a correct one.—ED. | 


the German 


_ EP + a — 


Missouri State Convention, 


The Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation was called to order by Vice- 
President G. P. Morton, at Sedalia, on 
Oct. T, at 1 p.m. The Secretary being 
absent, A. A. Weaver was elected tempo- 
rary Secretary. 

The proceedings of last meeting not 
being available, a partial report was 
-read from thé Missouri Bee-Keeper, and 
approved. 

The Secretary’s report was read and 
approved. On roll call, 11 members 
responded. 

The Standing Committee on the 
World’s Fair reported. r 

The election of officers was deferred 
to the morning of the second day. 

The matter of obtaining an experi- 
mental station was considered. It was 
decided to appoint E. F. Quigley asa 
committee to investigate and report at 
the next meeting. 


A Lecture to Beginners. 
BY G. P. MORTON. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 


It becomes my pleasant duty on this 
oceasion to lecture the ‘‘ beginner in 
bee-keeping.”’ 

There is so much to be said—so much 
to be offered—on this subject that I 
hardly know what to say or what to 
leave out. In almost every line of 
business, education peculiar to that 
business is the first requisite to success. 

In pointing out the way to beginners 
in bee-keeping, I must lay stress on this 
one point, and insist that they buy and 
read, study and practice at least one of 
the many good books on bee-keeping. 
Become a constant subscriber for one or 
two good bee-periodicals, and read them 
and keep posted on the progress in our 
profession. 

After you have read _ bee-literature 
awhile, buy two or three of some one of 
the many good movable-frame hives 
that are offered for sale; have them 
filled with large, early swarms. See and 
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know that each swarm has a vigorous 
and prolific queen; then attend to each 
hive and assist the bees in filling the 
hive with straight and all-worker combs. 

Now you will find something that you 
do not understand, and I will not be 
present to tell you what todo. Refer to 
your books and periodicals, and practice 
what they teach. Do not talk about 
luck in bee-keeping. Do not worry 
about moths. Do not say that these 
things cost too much, and that you have 
not time to attend to them. 

If you once understand the business, 
itis less trouble and expense to 
succeed than to fail. It costs less to do 
anything right than to do it wrong. But 
if ill omens follow in your wake in bee- 
keeping, I would advise you to get out of 
the business, or not commence in it at all. 

While you are advancing thus far in 
bee-keeping, make other subjects a 
special and careful study.’ Learn to 
know when a colony is queenless by the 
actions of the bees outside of the hive. 
Study the succession of honey plants in 
your neighborhood. Know at any time 
on what your bees are working. Learn 
to double up weak colonies, and weed 
out weak and puny queens. 

Commence at the close of one season 
to prepare your bees for the next. 
Protect them against the cold of Winter 
and heat of Summer, and especially do 
not expect them to winter on the wind. 

Review and condense; become a 
student of apicultural literature. Use 
movable-frame hives; secure straight 
combs; keep all colonies strong; study 
the habits of study the honey- 
flow and its source ; become acquainted 
with all the modern fixtures and supplies 
in bee-keeping, and buy only those that 
will pay; know at all times the exact 
condition of your bees; allow them 
plenty of Winter stores, and protect them 
from the extremes of cold and heat.—G. 
P. MORTON. 


less 


bees: 


J.G. Banning wanted to know 
to tell when a colony is queenless ? 

E. F. Quigley replied: Queenless 
colonies, in Spring, will not carry polien. 

E. R. Garrett said: That is not safe 
I have seen them carrying pollen when 
they were queenless. 

John Conser said the way to 
detect queenless colonies is to open the 
hive, and if queenless, the bees will be 
found running over the frames as if 
hunting for something, or as if lost. 

Mrs. J. M. Null bore testimony to the 
same. 

G. P. Morton said that it might be 
known by the action of the bees in their 


how 


best 
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flight from the hive. He 
Opening the hive and ascertaining be- 
yond a doubt. He said that the pollen 
theory was not a safe conclusion. 

Mr. Conser said that you would find 
the bees hunting outside the hive, and 
pulling at dead bees. 

E. R. Garrett—To straighten combs 
that are crooked, cut the combs and 
reverse the ends. 


Laying Workers. 


Mrs. Null wanted to know how to 
detect laying workers. 

G. P. Morton said that a colony with 
laying workers is one which has been 
deprived of the queen, and the means of 
rearing a queen. To detect it you will 
find a little scattered brood having 
raised caps, or shot heads, containing 
drone brood; and sometimes butts of 
queen-cells, or even a fully developed 
queen-cell with a drone larva in it. 

E. R. Garrett said to get rid of a lay- 
ing worker, remove the hive some dis- 
tance from the old stand, shake the bees 
off in the grass, and set the empty comb 
and hive back with a queen in, and when 
the bees return they will accept her. 

G. H. Ashworth recommended to un- 
cap the drone brood, and give them a 
queen. 


Miscellaneous. 


Uniting bees was discussed freely. 

Missouri as compared with other 
States for honey production, was to have 
been an essay by A. A. Weaver, but was 
not ready on account of the statistics 
not being complete. 

The subject was discussed to some 
extent by Messrs. Banning, Conser and 
Morton. 

Upon the subject of ascertaining the 
number of colonies of bees in each 
county, by conferring with the asses- 
sors, it was advised that members make 
an effort in this direction. 


Carniolans Compared with Italians. 
BY E. F. QUIGLEY. 


In comparing the two races, Carnio- 
lans and Italians, they were kept in the 
same yard for three years. With a 
steady honey-flow, Carniolans stored 
more surplus honey than the Italians, 
with about same per cent. of swarms. 

In a poor honey season the Italians 
came out ahead. Italians are as prolific 
up to the commencement of the honey- 
flow, but then check brood-rearing, and 
filla part of their combs with honey; 
while the Carniolans keep up _ brood- 
rearing until late in the Fall, using up 


! 
recommended 


their stores, and in many cases require 
feeding for Winter. 

Carniolans swarm many times when 
no honey is being gathered. 

It is claimed they are very gentle. 
They may be in their native country, 
but I did not find them as gentle as 
Italians. My queens were from the best 
breeders in this country. 

In keeping the two races for three* 
seasons, the Italians gave more honey 
with less labor and stings.—E. F. 
QUIGLEY. 


This matter was discussed at length. 
~Albino bees were also included. 

Italians were considered preferable 
tq all other races. 

At 4 p.m. a recess of 30 minutes was 
taken. 

At 4:30 p.m. a question-box was pro- 
vided. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at 
7 p.m. 

The question-box was opened by a 
committee appointed to answer the 
questions, viz.: G. H. Ashworth, J. S. 
Atkins, and J. W. Clark. 

Will inverting frames cause the bees 
to tear down queen-cells ? We think it 
would. 

What encouragement should bee-keep- 
ers hold out to farmers to sow honey- 
producing plants? No inducement un- 
less they are profitable to farmers also. 


What are the most certain indications 
of bees swarming ? Tosee them coming 
out. 

Will bees swarm without~ drones? 
Yes. 

Has any one tried alfalfa in this 
country, and with what success? Yes. 
With varied success. 

What is the greatest mistake you have 
made in bee-Keeping this season? Mak- 
ing too big calculations on the honey 
crop; allowing bees to swarm too much; 
extracted too late in the season. 

Are bees ever a nuisance? No. They 
are useful in fertilizing all kinds of 
fruit, besides storing honey. 


Bee-Keeping and Other Pursuits. 


Can bee-keeping be made profitable in 
connection with other business, and 
what other business? was to have been 
an essay by R. L. Moore. As no essay 
appeared, the subject was taken up and 
discussed to some extent. Other pur- 
suits were recommended as follows: 

Small fruit, poultry, blacksmithing, 
country store, hotel, etc. 
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Condensed by E. F. Quigley; one or 
the other will suffice. 
Adjourned until Oct. 8, 9 a.m. 


OCT. 8—MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by G. 
P. Morton, and the following officers 
were elected : 

President, G. P. Morton, Prairie Home. 

Vice-Presidents : For Central Missouri, 
John Conser, Sedalia; for Northeast 
Missouri, J. W. Rouse, Mexico; for 
Southeast Missouri, J. W. Clark, Clarks- 
burg; for Southwest Missuri, E. R. 
Garrett, Appleton City; for Northwest 
Missouri, J. S. Atkins, Missougi City. 

Secretary, W.S. Dorn Blaser, Higgins- 
ville. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Null, Miami. 

E. R. Garrett asked what was the 
duty of a Vice-President? To look after 
the interests of the association in his 
territory. 

The report of the Standing Committee 
on the World’s Fair was read, and the 
committee was granted further time. It 
was moved and seconded that the chair 
appoint five members to act as a World’s 
Fair Committee. One month was granted 
to secure a member near St. Louis. 

The appointments on the committee 
were P. Baldwin, Independence; John 
Nebel, High Hill; C. C. Clemons, Kansas 
City; J. G. Banning, Brookfield. 

The following were appointed a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: E. F. Quigley, 
E. R. Garrett, and Mrs. J. M. Nall. 


Bee-Escapes. 


G. H. Ashworth thinks they are great 
labor-saving appliances. 

John Conser had tried nearly all 
kinds, and said that most of them will 
work well. The Porter lacks ventilation. 

The discussion was thus condensed by 
J. G. Banning: Bee-escapes can be 
profitably used to reduce the labor of 
taking off surplus honey. 


Preparations for the Honey Harvest. 


BY BYRON IAMS. 

‘**What is the best way to build 
colonies to prepare for the 
harvest ?” 

There is nothing that Ican say that 
will be new to those of you who read the 
bee-literature of to-day. However, old 
ideas on the subject will bear repeating. 

My time to commence building up col- 
onies for next season’s work, is in Sep- 
tember. 

I would see that all colonies had good, 
young, prolific queens, and that they 
had ample room to deposit eggs at that 


up 
honey 





time, to rear plenty of vigorous young 
bees to keep up the vitality of the colony 
through Winter and early Spring, and 
at this time I would see that each colony 
has honey enough to earry them through 
not only Winter, but at least until May. 

If a colony is populous in bees, I have 
yet to see that a single ounce of honey is 
wasted by leaving it with the bees. They 
want plenty of room for brood, then if 
there is room for it, 50 pounds of honey 
willdo no harm. I think it was A. D. 
Ellingwood that said the more honey a 
colony had the better it wintered, and I 
agree with him, if other conditions are 
right. 

Now, we are ready for Winter, and 
here is how I winter my bees: I winter 
them on the summer stauds, and run my 
bees for extracted-honey. I use the 
simplicity hive with hanging frames. I 
mention the above so that you will the 
better understand details. 

First, I raise the rear end of the hive 
two inches higher than the front. Now 
take off the cover; take out the extract- 
ing frames, or combs, and four inches 
from the back end of the hive place a 
lath or strip of any kipd across the 
frames on top; now take shingles (or 
boards of any kind will do), and fit 
closely over the brood-frames, having 
them fit up close in front. If there 
should be two or three inches of open 
space left at the back end of the hive, it 
will be all right; in fact, I prefer it 
that way. 

Over the shingles and the open space 
atthe back end of the hive spread an 
old burlap sack or old castoff clothing, 
chaff cushion, or anything that will be 
warm; cover the boards enough to keep 
the moisture arising from the bees from 
freezing on them. Herein lies the 
cess of the plan. The moisture accumu- 
lating on the boards, finds its way down 
and out at the front endof the hive, 
leaving the bees dry and warm, and 
consequently healthy. 

The opening or space at the back end 
allows a little ventilation, all that will 
be needed. 

So much for Fall and Winter. Now we 
come to Spring management, and if the 
above has been done right, the bees will 
almost do the rest themselves. 

Messrs. Doolittle, Hutchinson, 
others recommend an outer for 
Spring. Perhaps in their latitude it 
would be best, but south of latitude 40 
I do not think it would pay to use them. 
What does this convention say about it ? 

I would leave the top covering on 
until the latter part of April, or, if cool, 
until the middle of May. We have too 
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many warm sunshiny days to allow our 
bees to be shut up in a double-walled 
hive. The direct rays of the sun ona 
single-walled hive in our sunny State, 
warms our bees up, and warns them to 
be up and doing ere the fields are white 
with clover; in other words, it makes 
them ‘‘ hustle.” 

The all-important item in Spring 
management, is plenty of good, whole- 
some food for brood-rearing. This they 
must have, or our flowers will bloom in 
vain, and when a brother bee-keeper 
asks us about our honey crop, we will 
only greet him with a shake of the head 
and a sickly smile. 

Just as soon as the weather will per- 
mit, every colony should be examined, 
and combs of sealed honey given to those 
that need it. Weak colonies and those 
that are queenless should be united. 

How to feed bees that are out of 
stores, is an unsettled question. A great 
many believe in daily stimulative feeding, 
but where one has 100 or 200 colonies, 
oh, my! It would be too much of a job 
for me. 

Mr. Doolittle says a frame of honey 
hung outside of the division-board, and 
the bees allowed to carry it around, is 
best. We do not all have division-boards, 
ora hive so constructed that we could 
use them; then what? I say it is best 
to see that enough honey is given in the 
Fall to last to the middle of May. 

If some colonies should run out of 
honey before there is any to gather, by 
all means feedthem. Give them honey 
if you have it; if not, give sugar syrup. 
I prefer to fill combs with either honey 
or syrup, and hang them in thehive. Do 
this late in the evening to prevent rob- 
bing. 

A great many bee-keepers object to 
spreading the brood. In the hands of 
an experienced apiarist it is only second 
in importance to feeding, but I would 
say to beginners, ‘‘go slow,” I know 
whereof I speak. I would spread it if 
the weather is favorable. Just as soon 
as I found from four to six frames’ of 
brood, I would move two frames of 
brood to the outside of the brood-nest, 
placing two empty combs next; then 
the rest of the brood, and the remaining 
empty combs to the other side. 

In from four to eight days, according 
to the weather, and the condition of the 
bees, we can spread the brood again, 
and here we must exercise caution, or 
we may spread it too much. If the 
weather is fine, and the colony is an 
average one, | would divide the combs 
having brood, placing those with hatch- 
ing bees out to the side of the hive, and 





the empty combs in the center. 
above is for a 10-frame hive. 

If we use a smaller hive, commence 
sooner—that is, with a less number of 
combs filled with brood. If there are no 
cracks in the hives, the entrances are 
contracted to the right size, and packed 
warm and snug on top. I do not know 
of anything more to be done. 

I know it pays to draw a frame of 
brood frém a strong colony to help build 
up a weaker one. Perhaps those of you 
who have all the colonies you want, 
could unite weak colonies to better ad- 
vantage.—BYRON IIAMs. 


The 


_Adjourned until 1:30 p.m. 


Question-Box. 


What would be the best plan to build 
up the bee interests in the State ? Stick 
to your business. 

Is it the duty of all bee-keepers to 
join the National Bee-Keepers’ Union? 
Yes, if they can afford to pay the dues. 

Is it right for one bee-keeper to move 
into the territory of another, who has 
the pasture fully occupied? He hasa 
right, but it would nof be profitable. 

Is wooden comb-guides reliable?’ No. 
Foundation is better, but costs more. 

Will bees winter on honey-dew? Some 
said yes; others had no experience. 

Is it advisable to follow the craze for 
fancy queens, at high prices ? For honey 
production it is not. 

What constitutes a colony of bees ? 
An ordinary hive full of combs, bees 
and a queen. 


Miscellaneous. 


The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was received and adopted. 

Warrensburg was selected as the next 
place of meeting in April, 1892. The 
date was left to be fixed by the Executive 
Committee. 

Moved and seconded that the medal 
of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association be awarded to J. S. Atkins, 
for the best comb-honey. 

Ordered that the Secretary be in- 
structed to purchase books for keeping 
the business of the association. 

The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was as follows: 

Resolved, That we, the State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, extend thanks to 
the people of Sedalia for their interest 
in our meeting. 

Resolved, That we extend thanks to 
the proprietor of the Sicher Hotel, for 
hospitality received. 

Resolved, That we extend thanks to 
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the County Court for the use of the 
court room. 

Resolved, That we extend thanks of 
the association to the press for courtesies 
received. 

Resolved, That we offer our sincere 
thanks to the retiring officers for their 
untiring zeal in behalf of the association. 

Resolved, That we regret extremely 
the accident that occurred to Mrs. 
Schack, and that she and her family 
have the sincere sympathies of the 
entire association, and we also hope it 
may not prove serious. 

E. F. QuIGéLey, 

E. R. GARRETT, 

Mrs. J. M. Nui, 
Committee. 


Maintain Market Prices. 
BY MRS. MILTON CONE. 

How can we best educate beginners, 
keeping only a few bees, not to ruin the 
honey market for those who are making 
the production of honey a business ? 

I think the above is a conundrum as 
well as a question, and of much impor- 
tance to bee-keepers of the latter class. 
Ido not know that beginners, or 
keepers in a small way, may ever be 
educated so as not to ruin the market. 
We are-too busy to visit each one and try 
to persuade them to do their duty in the 
matter; and the number of them is 
legion who take no papers devoted to 
bee-culture, and consequently are not 
posted concerning the supply and de- 
mand, or know the quotation of prices. 

We have felt it to be a duty, in consid- 
eration of the interests of the business, 
to encourage at least a price that savors 
of the ‘live and let live” principle, and 
this may be said of the average bee- 
keeper who makes this business a means 
of support; who knows that his time is 
money; that the laborer is worthy of 
his hire, and feels that for value received 
he should have a reasonable return. 

However, the truth confronts us, that 
dealers will buy as cheaply as they can ; 
also, that some of them are not as 
honest as they might be, in representing 
the market to the party offering honey ; 
and, so faras we know, the first honey 
on the market is supplied by these peo- 
ple, in small lots, in all conditions and 
mixed grades, to the grocery trade first, 
until a low price is common. 

Then the commission men 
was the farmers, themselves, 
the price down. 
itup. The 
consignor 
etc.” 
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I see no remedy but this, which has 
been somewhat satisfactory tous, viz. : 
to make no offers until the market is 
cleared of this cheap honey, and until 
there is an active demand, as there 
now. 

In July our grocers were very differ- 
ent, when approached in regard to 
honey, saying: ‘‘Oh! honey is plenty 
this year. We can buy al! we want very 
cheaply.” Now, this apparent plenty 
has proven a mirage, their cases are 
empty, and their customers are asking 
for what they have not. When a bee- 
keeper of some reputation as a producer 
of honey comes in, they are ready to 
hurry up to the front, with a very pleas- 
ant greeting, and, in the next breath, 
asks: ‘* How much honey can we have? 
We are entirely out, and would be very 
glad if you would accommodate us.” 

There is some censolation in knowing 
that the honey placed on the market at 
an indifferent price is mostly of an in- 
different grade, or at least in an indiffer- 
ent condition, and the people are getting 
a little more particular about how the 
honey looks, as well as how it tastes. 

The painstaking producer is not slow 
to learn that his honey must be clean 
and attractive, and the person who has 
had his ideas of the pecuniary resources 
of the business enlarged by reading a 
circular, or some glowing account in an 
agricultural paper, will sooner or later 
get disgusted after rushing into the 
market with the first honey he has, for 
which he receives such smal! returns. 

If enterprising bee-keepers would only 
do so, the country might be canvassed, 
and the honey from these small pro- 
ducers bought up to great advantage, it 
seems to me, not allowing it to reach 
the market at ruinous prices; and not 
until properly classiffed and put into 
neat crates. 

Some ‘‘educating ” might be done at 
our agricultural fairs. Everybody nearly 
attends during one or more days; and 
to the credit of the general public be it 
said, that very many attend in a spirit 
to be benefited by the displays, and to 
learn all they can. 

However, our county societies are 
slow to realize the importance of our 
pursuit, and as yet offer scarcely any 
inducement to bee-keepers, to make an 
attractive display. If we do, we must do 
so for the love we have for the work, 
and by the desire to ‘“‘lend a hand” 
towards the uplifting of the cause, and 
the bettering of the general interests of 
apiarists. 

Trusting no one with the display but 
one who knows the business, not only 
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the A, B, Cs, but the a-b abs as well, and 
who is willing to instruct, according to 
his best judgment when opportunity 
offers. 

The question involved herein is one of 
importance, and yet it is veiled with 
such misty uncertainties that I feel very 
uncertain as to whether I have touched 
any point to advantage. Yet a point 
may be gained if it starts discussion, and 
we can get the sense of the convention. 


I hope that you will consider the diffi- 
culty of the question, and overlook 
shortcomings.—Mrs. MILTON CONE. 


A Successful Bee-Keeper. 
BY MRS. J. M. NULL. 

What are the essential qualities for 
making a successful bee-keeper ? 

No doubt ‘‘the powers that be” feel 
highly amused at the very ridiculous 
predicament in which they have placed 
me. But as they wield ‘‘the whip of 
authority,” when they bring the long 
lash cracking around my head, I know 
full well that they expect me to respond, 
and that, too, in my Very best manner. 

I may as well confess right here that 
I feel the utter hopelessness of me, a 
woman, and one so thoroughly imbued 
with ‘* Millerism,” as to not know that 
she knows anything, ever indicating to 
these practical, intelligent and success- 
ful veteran bee-keepers the essential 
elements of success. 

At the same time, I feel sure that if I 
I do have to beat an inglorious retreat, 
there are those present with large hearts 
and yet larger intellects, who will 
bravely come to my rescue. 

‘* What are the essential qualities for 
making a successful bee-keeper ?” There 
are a number of things to be considered 
outside of the man. A good location, a 
good season, a good strain of bees, with 
a plentiful secretion of nectar. 


Then the man must possess every 
quality that would make him successful 
in mercantile or professional life. He 
needs the qualities that would carry 
him to the front in any other business. 
First of all, a love for the pursuit which 
will beget enthusiasm, ef which wil! be 
naturally born all other necessary 
qualities. 

The first born, I should 
courage—physical and moral. 

Physical courage that will banish all 
fears of stings, or any disastrous results 
therefrom. Imagine, if you can, the 
successful jockey who is afraid to handle 
his own horse; or the teamster, who, 
through fear, would attempt to harness 


christen 





his frisky mules from the end of a ten- 
foot pole. 

And should the milkmaid stand in 
fear and trembling, and shrink and 
cower at each movementof the cow, how 
long would it be before ‘‘old Brindle” 
would be mistress of the situation ? Had 
man been a slave to that old tyrant fear, 
think you the grand powers of steam 
and electricity would ever have been 
discovered, controlled and utilized ? 

Moral courage is in demand, to enable 
us to stand by our rights when they, or 
our pets, are assailed or maligned. Were 
-it not for the indomitable moral courage 
of the persecuted, and that noble band 
of defenders, the managers of the 

-National Bee-Keepers’ Union, where 
would the business of bee-keeping be 
to-day ? 

Patience should come next to courage. 
Patience to endure the attacks of our 
little pets; always remembering that 
they are endowed alone with instinct, 
while we are supposed to possess reason; 
also, that this very propensity to sting 
is more of a protection to our calling 
than any tariff bill ever formulated by 
man. 

We should be armed with patience to 
handle them humanely, never jarring 
them unnecessarily, or cruelly crushing 
them, thereby invoking their just wrath 
on our hands. 

Patience over the ignorance of those 
who insist that bees soil the clean- 
washed linen at all times of the year, or 
that they destroy sound fruit, by sting- 
ing it and causing it to rot, or that they 
interfere with the grazing of stock, etc. 

Patience when the different parts of 
the hive refuse to adjust themselves 
automatically. 

Patience when the help seems entirely 
oblivious to our interests. 

Patience when robbers utterly refuse 
to be controlled. 

Patience over the long days in June | 
when, instead of the eight or ten hour 
system, we are compelled to adopt a 
fourteen-hour system, and that, too, 
with the mercury hovering around one 
hundred. 

Patience when anywhere from 5 to 10 
swarms issue at one and the same time, 
thickening and blackening the air with 
the flying hosts. Fortunately, we are 
promised relief right here through the 
swarm-catcher. 

A few years ago I happened to have a 
very energetie uncle and aunt visiting 
me during swarming season, who had 
kept bees in the long ago, and nothwith- 
standing all my protestations to the 
contrary, every time a swarm issued 
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they were on hand, with all the force 
they could command, drawing for that 
purpose even from the streets, and 
equipped with tin pans and buckets, 
created the most unearthly, distracting 
confusion imaginable. 

One of our tinners remarked he never 
could divine how we managed to wear 
out so many stew-pan bottoms until then 
and there revealed. 

All this was very trying at the time, 
but as memory paints those days, I in- 
variably laugh, at least to myself, when 
good Aunt Mary’s earnest face presents 
itself, and I can almost hear her say, as 
she did then, ‘‘ You must do something 
to save your bees.” 

Women bee-keepers, especially, need 
patience to brook the jibes and jeers of 
theirown sex, because they are bee- 
keepers. 

Then our endurance is put to a cru- 
cial test on the arrival of the high-flying, 
fashionable caller with a multitude of 
fine airs, and dressed in the very latest 
of styles, while we, perchance, are be- 
daubed from head to foot with wax, 
honey or propolis—or all of them—but 
under these conditions do we not our- 
selves feel considerably ‘‘ stuck up ?” 

Again, custom denies to women the 


privilege of giving vent to their pent-up 
feelings through profanity, which seems 
to be a source of great relief to many of 
the ‘* Lords of Creation.” 

Mr. Dadant has said ours is a business 
of details, thus implying the necessity of 


patience. We need patience over a 
short crop, or no crop at all, severe 
Winter losses, foul-brood, etc., but the 
patience that will endure many defeats, 
and even hardships, will secure success 
at last. Adversity, not prosperity, 
develops and brings to the front all there 
is in a man. 

Some may aver that many of our best 
bee-keepers are devoid of patience, but I 
should advise, unless you have a surplus 
stock of it, do not embark in the busi- 
ness of bee-keeping. 

On the other hand, patience must not 
develop inactivity. ‘‘ Laziness travels 
so slowly that poverty soon overtakes 
him.” The young man who thinks of 
little but fast horses and stylish turn- 
outs; or the .young lady whose mind is 
mostly engrossed by dress and beaux, 
would, most probably prove failures as 
bee-keepers. 

Our watchword should be, ‘‘ Eternal 
Vigilance is the price of success.” An 
apiary neglected or mismanaged is worse 
than a farm overgrown with weeds, or 
exhausted by ignorant tillage. Yet 
many, both old and young, will read a 








book on bee-culture, and then waltz 
right into the business, just as sure of a 
golden success as though the book was 
equal to the lamp of Aladdin, and all 
they had to do was to rub the leaves and 
take in the treasure. 

Mr. Heddon says that if there is any 
business in this world that demands in- 
dustry, skill and tact, to insure success, 
it is this business of ours. He also says: 
‘**The earnest desire of succeeding is 
almost always a prognostig of suecess.” 

But I do not exactly like to quote 
from him, for, as you are aware, he is 
not in favorof the gentler sex as bee- 
keepers. Let me warn you thatif any 
of you are disciples of his, in this re- 
spect, do not make things disagreeable 
by so expressing yourselves. 

If an earnest desire of succeeding is a 
prognostic of success, allow me to ask, 
asa sex which of the two, women or 
men, are the most devoted to a cher- 
ished cause, or the most ambitious to 
excel? Butas he has done so much to 
make the business available to. women, 
through the _ divisible brood-chamber 
principle, we can readily forgive him, 
and look forward to the time when our 
sex, by their works, shall demonstrate 
to him and the world that he is laboring 
under a mistake. 

The successful bee-keeper must pos- 
sess an elastic temperament. There are 
always two sides to everything, and 
should we feel disposed to repine we 
should leave the discouraging page and 
give the leaf a turn and read the other 
side. If, after reading to the bottom of 
the page, we feel no better, we might 
borrow from one of our more favored 
city friends, their book of Life’s 
Thoughts and Experiences, and read 
from that the discouragements and 
trials, the close financial grip ofttimes 
given them by the fickle god of Fortune, 
and the many discomforts of city life, 
hemmed in from the pure air of the 
country, away from the green fields and 
forests, compelled to breath the hot, 
vitiated, smoke-stained air of the crowd- 
ed city. Think you not we might find 
solace in the comparison ? 

The successful bee-keeper 
quick and observant. Scientific knowl- 
edge is useful, but practical knowledge 
is indispensible. He must understand 
the flora of his locality, and have his 
colonies booming at the right time. He 
must be rigidly economical, without be- 
ing penurious ; must be ingenious, and 
adapt himself to circumstances. 

Where is the bee-keeper who feels 
himself or herself overburdened with 
sagacity, when in the disposition of his 
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product he hus to meet the stratagem of 
the commercial world, with all of its 
distrusts, jealousies and rivalries ; chief 
among which is adulterations. 


Once more, to be successful we must 
be progressive. A man who knows all 
about bees, and does not believe that any 
more can be gained by reading bee- 
periodicals, new books, attending con- 
ventions, etc., will soon be far behind 
the age. 

Let us each,see to it that we belong 
not to this class. Deliver us from being 
fossilized. Missouri has within herself 
all the elements necessary to enable her 
to rank with any of her sister States. 
Shall she take a back seat? Fellow 
bee-keepers, it remains with ourselves. 
Let us look upon our calling as dealing 
with one of God’s wonders, and try to 
emulate their persistency, constancy, 
patience, and in this way, and in no 
other, shall we merit and gain success. 
—Mnrs. J. M. NULL. 


Non-Swarming Bee-Hive. 
BY JOHN CONSER. - 


I have before me the Contracted, 
Queen-Restricted, Non-Swarming Bee- 
Hive. 

Contracted—being eight or less frames, 
if desired; also expanded by the inter- 
changability of frames, taken from the 
hatching-box on side or rear of the hive, 
and setin the brood-chamber to be re- 
filled by the queen with eggs, and allow- 
ing the queen more room, thereby get- 
ting a booming colony of bees by the 
time the white clover honey season 
commences; and the bees are in a 
humor to work witha will, having no 
inclination to swarm, because the queen 
is not cramped in her household duties ; 
meantime the young bees are hatching 
by the hundreds, and returning to the 
parent hive from the hatching-box, tak- 
ing with them the honey from the brood- 
combs (which were shifted from the 
hive to the hatching box) to be stored 
in the sections above the hive proper, 
from which the combs were taken. 


The work is done by interchanging 
the frames, which can be done in 2 min- 
utes, and it need be done about twice or 
three times during the season. 


Restricted—because the queen cannot 
pass to the combs thatare being emptied 
of young bees in the hatching-box on 
account of perforated metal being in 
her way. This hive is double-walled, 
having division-boards on the sides, 
being air tight, having rubber edges set 
into saw kerfs, and dead-air space at the 





back; being warmer in Winter and 
cooler in Summer, 

Also, a fixed-frame hive, having a 
movable rack in the bottom that can be 
shifted from side to side without taking 
out a frame, and is held firm by the 
spacers, being self-spaced; making a 
loose frame for manipulation, or a fixed 
frame for hauling to out-apiaries. 

Cases being of the full size of the hive. 
and allowing separators to pass between 
each section, can be emptied by invert- 
ing, leaving but a rim to be used on the 
top of the hive in Winter, to contain a 
cushion over the brood-chamber for pro- 


* tection to the bees, and doing away with 


any packing boxes; cases resting on the 
wide, thick top-bar frames. 

-- Under these conditions the bees have 
no desire to swarm, the queen having 
empty combs at all times in which to 
lay her eggs, and the colony being con- 
tinually recruited with young bees from 
the hatching-box. 

I have no use for honey-boards under 
the case when running for comb-honey, 
as there are no burr or brace-combs 
connected with the cases. 

Inthe engraving (see advertisement, 
page 698), the hatching-box is seen in 
the left foreground, attached to 3 hives, 
there being 3 apartments in the hatch- 
ing-box, separated by air-tight divisions, 
having rubber edges, set in saw kerfs. 

The hatching-box is connected to the 
hive or hives, by tubes and blocks, the 
queen-excluding metal being so placed in 
the side of the block that the bees have 
free passageway to and from the hive. 

If you wish to unite 2 colonies, connect 
2 hives by block and tube, after taking 
away the queen from one hive, and the 
work is done in so quiet a way that the 
bees do not know but that they always 
belonged together. 

To feed the bees, set uncapped combs 
of syrupin an empty hive, connect it to 
the hive with tube and block, and all the 
syrup will be taken into the occupied 
hive, and in so quiet a way that robber 
bees are not aware that any sweets are 
being stored. 

A five-pointed bee-escape, to get the 
bees out of the surplus boxes when they 
are taken off, is also shown in ‘the en- 
graving. This escape will.clear surplus 
boxes in less time than any other bee- 
escape known, and does not smother the 
bees ; for, as you will observe, the bees 
can get ventilation all around a 4% 
inch circular plate, on the bottom of th 
board, and have free escape to the hive 
below, but a bee cannot return. 

Now, in regard to the advantages of 
the Contracted, Queen-Restricted, Non- 








Swarming Bee-Hive: Al’ bee-keepers, 
having actual practice, can form an 
opinion when they see the simple 
methods, and when I tell them that I 
have been testing this hive by different 
methods for years; and during the last 
two years, after perfecting the hive as 
you see it, I have not had a swarm from 
any one hive having the attachments 
connected. I have had 96 sections on 
most colonies run this season, and almost 
all the honey I got this Summer was 
from the non-swarming hives, many 
colonies finishing 64 sections. I have 
experimented with 10 of my _ worst 
hybrid colonies this season; they were 
given to swarming at times during the 
whole honey season, and usually storing 
very little honey.—JoHN CONSER. 
—Missouri Bee-Keeper. 
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Remedy for Sore Eyes. 


Honey boiled with ants is a remedy for 
ulcers of the eyes. A poultice, made of 
honey, flour, and onions, is good for 
stye in the eyes. Honey dissolved with 
wax and oil is good for wounds and 
ulcers (fistula). Honey dissolved in 
turpentine and oil of laurel cures chaps. 
Honey and water, taken during an epi- 
demic, prevents contagion.—M. ENs- 
BRUNNER, in Le Rucher. 
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The Honey of Malta. 


It has long been noted for its delicious 
flavor. A writerin the Mediterrancan 
Naturalist says that the flavor is largely 
due to-the extensive crops of sulla 
(clover) that are annually raised 
throughout the islands, from which the 
bees derive the largest portion of their 
material. It is estimated that to collect 
one pound of honey from clover, 62,000 
heads of clover must be deprived of 
nectar, and 3,750,000 visits must be 
made by the bees.—Eachange. 


i. <.—-Z e- 


Beginners. 


We do not hear of many now-a-days 
who are anxious to go into the bee busi- 
ness. A year or two, such as we have 
just passed through, has not been very 
encouraging to new recruits. The bee- 
keeper who expects to succeed, however, 
must not get discouraged. In any call- 
ing, fortuneis sure to favor those who 
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keep everlastingly at it. Certainly the 
prospect is much better than last year. 
-C. H. DrspBern, in the Plowman. 
————_-- <2 —__ —____ 
Look Out 
Do not send money, or anything else, 
toa man who has recently headed his 
stationery as follows: 

JOHN A. BRIGGMAN, 
General Commission Merchant & Broker. 
Melons, Potatoes, Apples and Cabbage 

in Car Lots a Specialty. 

P. O. Box 151.] {Telephone 751. 
Columbus, O 


for Him! 


And, by the way, do not send honey 
to anybody unless you have first found 
out from some bank or reliable person 
that he trustworthy. After some 
further investigation we found that he 
was in Columbus; but when last heard 
of he was in Pittsburg, probably start- 
ing a commission house there.—Glean- 
ings. 


is 
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Cleomella Augustifolia. 


I have a pretty plant from W. Z. 
Frazier, Carrizo Springs, Texas, that 
interests me. Mr. F. says this is a very 
valuable bee-plant. It blooms in May, 
and continues until frost. The bees, he 
states, are wild afterit. He adds that 
they have had a very dry year, so that 
all other plants have failed to produce 
honey; but this has done admirably. 
He thinks it does its best in a drouth. 
He says: But for this plant, the bees 
would have starved. 

This pretty plant is Cleomella Augus- 
tifolia. We see thatthe very name is 
suggestive. Cleome and mella make us 
think of Rocky Mountain bee-plant and 
honey at the same breath. This plant 
belongs to the same small family that 
contains spider-plant and Cleome Integ- 
rifolia, or Rocky Mountain bee-plant; 
caper family ; capparidacee. 

The name, the family, the fact that it 
gives a good honey crop when all! else 
fails, and that it seems to do best ina 
drouth, are all points of interest. Will 
it grow in the North? Will it hold its 
own? Will it bloom so long? Will it 
yield nectar in any and every season ? 
We have arranged to try it here at the 
station.—A. J. Cook, in Gleanings. 


~~ ae 

Get a Binder, and always have 
your BEE JOURNALS ready for reference. 
We will mail you one for 50 cents. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
1891. 


Dec. 2, 3.—Eastern lowa, at DeWitte. 
Frank Coverdale, Sec., Welton, lowa 


3.—Rock River, at Sterling, Ills. 
J.M. Burtch, Sec., Morrison, Ills. 


Dee. 8, 11. oon American, at Albany, N. Y. 
. P. Dadant, Sec., Hamilton, Ls. 


Dec. 8, 11. ieee New York, at Albany. 
W.S. Ward, Sec., Fuiller’s Station, N - ¥ 


Dec. 8, 9.—Kansas State, at Beloit. 

L. Wayman, Sec., Chanute, Kan. 
15.—Huron, Tuscola and Sanilac, at 
Sebewaing, Mich. 

Jno, G. Kundinger, Sec., Kilmanagh, Mich. 


Dec. 16, 17—Illinois State, at Springfield. 
Jas. A. Stone, Sec., Bray fordton, Ills. 


Dec. 31. Fg ig State, at Grand Rapids. 
Geo. E. Hilton, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 
1892. 


Jan. 6, 7.—California State, at Los Angeles. 
C. W. Brodbeck, Sec., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jan. 18, 19.—Colorado State, at Denver. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


(a= In order to have this table co meets, 
Secretaries are requested to forward ful 


particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EpITOR. 


Dec. 


Dec. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant Hamilton, Ills. 


————- > @ oe _-__—__ 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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Bee and Honey Gossip. 


@ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
persone t was panne Lewes ws = sour. 








Census Report on Honey and Wax. 


I noticed your comments on page 614, 
on the census returns of the amount of 
honey and beeswax produced in the 
United States. I had carefully weighed 
my honey and beeswax produced in 
1889, to be prepared to answer all 
questions, and called the attention of 
the Census official to the matter, and he 
refused to take them down. Did the 
Government pretend to take them at 
all ? ° O. B. BARRows. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, Nov. 13, 1891. 


[We cannot yet say whether the 
Census Bureau took reports on honey 
and beeswax or not in the census of 
1890, for the volumes are not yet re- 





ceived by us, though they were promised 
as soon as published. If they are not 
more accurate than those published ten 
years ago, they will be totally useless, 
and not worth shelf room.— Eb. } 


Bees Prepared for Winter. 


My loss in bees was heavy last Win- 
ter, and I commenced the season of 
1891 with 26 colonies of bees in good 
condition, which increased to 40 colo- 
nies, and all are now packed on the 
summer stands. The season was the 
poorest I ever knew, and I was obliged 
to feed almost a barrel of granulated 
sugar for Winter stores, the honey crop 
being 85 pounds, all told. 

C. A. Bunca. 

Nye, Ind., Nov. 17, 1891. 





Compelled to Abandon Bee-Culture. 


I am a great lover of bees, but owing 
to ill health my physician has directed 
me to abandon bee-culture. My bees 
are large gray bees, and I think they 
stand the Winter better than any other 
variety. The yellow bees do not seem 
to beso hardy. A number of persons 
‘have commenced bee-culture in this 
neighborhood, but some of them ex- 
perienced such heavy losses that most of 
them are quitting the business. I had 
about 200 pounds of extra quality 
comb-honey, which sold at 18 cents per 
pound. Some that I took out of the 
brood-chamber sold at 15 cents. It all 
sold quite readily, as honey appears to 
be scarce. S. C. DreRDRUFF. 

Yale, Iowa. 








Honey-Dew. 


My attention was called to an article 
on page 453, of the Bre JouRNAL, in 
regard to the use of the word bug-juice. 
From boyhood I nave heard it called 
honey-dew, and not until recently have 
I heard the term bug-juice applied to it, 
and a brother bee-keeper informed me 
that some noted writer on apicultural 
matters had, with the aid of the micro- 
scope, observed the aphis depositing the 
secretion on the leaves of trees. If such 
is the fact, my opinion is that a greater 
mathematician than lives in our day 
would be required to compute the num- 
bers of these insects, for during the past 
year I have noticed the leaves on a large 
area of timber completely covered with 
honey-dew. R. T. Davis. 

Decatur, Ills., Oct. 24, 1891. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


A line of this ty pe will admit about eight words. 
OnE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Hotices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 


On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 309%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 
20%; 13 times, 25° 26 times, 
times, 50%. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 207%; 
25 4; 13 times, 30%; 
times, 60%. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 


paid for 


8 times, 
40%: 52 


8 times, 
26 times, 50%; 52 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Special Notices. 


All New subscribers for 1892 will 


receive the remaining numbers of this 
year free. 
——————— = 
To Annual Advyertisers.—0On 
all contracts made for the year 1892, 
we will insert the advertisement as soon 
as received, and no charge will be made 
for the insertions this year.. The matter 
may be changed at any time, without 
cost to the advertiser. ‘*The early bird 
catches the worm.” Write for our terms, 
and the sooner the contract is made the 
more free insertions will be given. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


| We Club the American Bee Journal 
| for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 


with each order for another paper or book: 
Price of both. Olwb. 
The American Bee Journal 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture waka 
Bee-Keepers’ | ee Fae 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 
The Apiculturist 
Canadian Bee Journal 
American Bee-Keeper....... 

The 7 above-named papers 


| and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) ¢ 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. ‘ 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 
Farmer's Account Book 
Western World Guide 
Heddon’s book, “Success,” 
A Year Among the Bees 
Convention Hand-Book 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 
Toronto Globe (weekly). ... 
History of National Society. 
American Poultry Journal.. 
The Lever (Temperance) .... ‘ 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 
Prairie Farmer..... 
Illustrated Home Journal . 
American Garden 
Rural New Yorker 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper 
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Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


o-,mU?e7oe 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JOURNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 





*-e 7s 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his “Nonpareil.” 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 


“>? 
Supply Dealers should write to us 


for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 
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Well Pleased. 


The October 
JOURNAL came duly, also the premium 
of $2.00 in cash, for which please ac- 
cept my thanks. I shall be pleased to 
answer any inquiries concerning your 
honorable dealings with me. 

Belleville, Pa. KATE M. Boyer. 


[Enclose an addressed postal card for 
reply.—Eb. | 


<<< 


We Have only afew Binders left 


of the large size, for the Bere JouRNALS 


previous to this year. If you want one, 
please send at once, before all are gone, 
as we shall not have any more made. 
Price, 60 cents. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the [llustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 





The Convention Hand =- Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscrfption to 
the Bez JourNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JouRNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the BEE 
JOURNAL. 





Pleasant Surprise. 


Your draft for $2.00 as a premium 
for answer to the rebus came to hand 
to-day, and was a pleasant surprise. On 
account of the distance from Chicago I 
feared that I could not get the answer 
to you in time to be on the first list of 
names, so that I might obtain the prize. 
I hope to be as well or better pleased 
with the perusal of the ILLUSTRATED 
Home JOURNAL in my leisure hours. 

P. S. GRINDLE. 

Brooklyn, Ala., Oct. 29, 1891, 


number of the Home | 
| opening paper of 





Henry Ward Beecher from 
the Phrenological point of view, is the 
the Phrenological 
Journal and Science of Health, and in it 
we learn how much the great preacher 
craved for power to understand human 
nature. The editor discusses somewhat 
ironically That Criminal Type that some 
scientists are trying to create, and also 
Convict Labor and Mutual Life Benefit 
Associations. Price $1.50 a year. The 
three numbers, October, November and 
December, 1891, offered on trial, for 
25 cents. Address, Fowler & Wells Co., 
775 Broadway, New York. 


_ —_- 


If You Mave any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. We have a few 
Almanacs for 1891, which we are selling 
at half price. 


—_—__-_ -_-- —.- <— - <- -——_-—- - - 


Saved Money. 

I received the Union Scales you sent 
me some time since, and they are 
*‘dandies.” I asked the price of such 
in our hardware store, single beam, to 
weigh 240 pounds, and they said $4.0U. 
I am well pleased with them. 

Ionia, Mich. JACOB MOORE. 


A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cents. 
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Money in Cabbage and Celery.— 
** Blood will tell.” Good crops cannot be 
grown with poor strains of seed. 

For 16 years Tillinghast’s Puget 
Sound Cabbage, Cauliflower and Celery 
Seeds have been gaining in popularity. 
The most extensive growers all over the 
Union now consider them the best in the 
world. A catalogue, giving full particu- 
lars regarding them, will be sent free to 
any one interested. When writing for 
it, enclose 20 cents in silver or postage 
stamps, and we will also send ‘*‘ How Tro 
Grow CABBAGE AND CELERY,” a book 
worth its weight in gold to any grower 
who has never read it. Address 

ISAAC F, TILLINGHAST, 


LSA16t La Plume, Pa 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 20.—Demand is limited, 
and supply sufficient. We quote: Comb— 
Fancy white, 1l-lb., 14@15e; 2-lb., 12c; off 
grades, 1-lb., 12@13c; 2-lb., LO@lic; buck- 
wheat, 1-lb., 10@1llc; %-ib., 9c. Extracted— 
Basswood, white clover and California,6%@7ec; 
orange bloom, 7@7%c; Southern, 65@70c # 
gal. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Nov. 21.—The demand and 
supply are fair. We quote: White comb, 11b., 
15@16c; dark, 10@1lzc. Extracted — White, 
7e; dark, 5@6c. .Beeswax, is in light supply, 
and demand good, at 23@26c. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 21.—The demand is slow, 
with good supply, except choice comb. We 
quote: Choice white comb, 14@16c. Extracted, 
5@8ec. Beeswax is in good supply and fair de- 
mand, at 23@25c for os to choice yellow. 

C. F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 20.—Demand for honey is 
fair, with adequate supply; buckwheat not so 
— as clover. We quote: Fancy clover, 

4@15c; fair, 1., 12@1sc; buckwheat, 10c. 
Extracted, 7@7\%c. Beeswax, in fair demand, 
with adequate supply, at 25@27c. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—The demand is good for 
fancy white comb-honey, in 1-. sections, at 
16c; other grades white, 14@1ic. Extracted 
honey selling slowly, owing to warm weather 
We age it at 6%@7%c. Beeswax, in light 
supply and good demand, at 26@27c. 

8. T. FISH & CU., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Nov. 21.—Demand is good, 
with comb in fair and extracted in light sup- 
ply. We quote: Comb—1-lb. fancy, 15@16c; 
dark, 12c. Extracted—White, 7@7%c; dark, 
5@6c. Beeswax—None in market. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Nov. 20.—The demand for comb- 
honey is fair and supply moderate. We quote: 
Comb, 12@13c; extracted, 7@8ce. Beeswax in 
good supply, and light demand, at 25@26c. 

M. H. HUNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—Demand is good and 
supply small of gilt-edged stock. We quote: 
Choice white comb, 14@16c. Extracted, 6@S8c. 
Beeswax, in light supply, and good demand, at 
26@27ce. J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 20.—Demand not very 
brisk; supply good, and of better quality. We 
quote: VComb—choice, 1-lb., 15@16c: fair, 
13@14c; dark, 10@12c. Extracted—white, in 
barrels or kegs, 7@7%c; dark, 6@6%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@28c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 17.—Demand good, 
supplysmall. Wequote: Comb, 1-lb., 1U@13c. 
Extracted, 5%@6%c. Beeswax, in lightsupply 
and good demand, at 23@24c. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 20.—Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, with no more glassed 1- 
nor paper cartons, 1-bh. We quote: Comb, 
1-b, 14@15c,. Extracted— Basswood, 74@7'2¢; 
buckwheat, 54@64%; Mangrove, 68@75c per 
gal. Good demand for dark extracted honey. 
Beeswax, in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26@27c. 

F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water St. 
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CHICAGO, Novy. 21.—Demand is now good, 
supply is not heavy. We quote: Comb, best 
grades, 15@16c. Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 
26@27c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


BOSTON, Nov. 20.—Demand is good, supply 
ample. We quote: 1-. fancy white comb, 
15@16c; extracted, 7@9c. Beeswax, none in 
market. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8t. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Demand is good, 
and supply liberal. We quote: White comb, 
14@16c. Extracted—White, 74@8%ec; dark, 
6@6%c. Beeswax, supply light, and demand 
good at 28@30c. 

H. K. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, Novy. 20.—Demand is fair, and 
supply ample, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 14@15c;_ buck- 
wheat, 10@1llc. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 6@8c; buckwheat in 
demand at 54%@6%c. Beeswax in fair demand 
at 26@28c. 

F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 





When Writing a letter be sure 
to sign it. Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, bui no 
County or State. One such 
recently, and we looked into the Postal 


came 


Guide and found there were places by 
that 13 States. Be 
stamp your letter, or it may go to the 
dead letter office, in Washington, D.C. 


‘Wants or Exchanges. 


ee A el A el el Le i ih i i i i 


name in sure to 





Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





W ANTED—TO BU Y—10,000 pounds choice 
comb-honey. Address B. WALKER, 
Capac, Mich., or Glen Haven, Wis. 18Att 





~ Advertisements. 


Send for a free sample copy of the ILLUSTRATED 
HOME JOURNAL—the cheapest rirry-ceyt Family 
Monthly in America. Liberal Premium offers 

Thos. G. Newman & Son, 
201 Randolph 8t. CHICAGO, LLL. 


TO HONEY SHIPPERS 


ee pane a doubt Chicago is to-day the 
Leading Honey Market on this con- 
Why? 
tained, and a greater field is offered for the 








tinent. Because better prices are ob- 

output. We devote our time to the Honey 

business, and have wagons built especially for 

hauling, thus insuring Comb-Honey against 

breakage, etc. We Solicit a Trial Shipment. 

J. A. LAMION, 44-46 8. Water St., CHICAGO 
22A26t 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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CONTRACTED, QUEEN-RESTRICTED, NON-SWARMING BEE-HIVE 


{For full depscription, see page 692.] 

















PROPosiItiown TO AFIARISTS. 

To bee-keepers wishing to start out-apiaries, or those having the same, I will send a sample 
hive on trial, with methods and directions for use, they paying freight for the same. All I will 
ask of them will: be to judge its merits, and give me a recommendation. Dr. C. C. Miller, A. I. 
Root, Henry 7: G. M. Doolittle, James Heddon, Prof. A. J. Cook, Mrs. Axtell, A. E. Manum, 
P. L. Viallon, H. R. Boardman, Dr. A. B. Mason, Mrs. L. Harrison, ete. Any of the above-named 
parties wishing to test my methods, will please write to 


Mention the American Bee Journal. JOHN CONSER, Sedalia, Mo. 


OUR BOOK PREMIUMS. 


We desire to get our friends all through the country to aid us in increasitig our list of 
Subscribers to the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL—Weekly, 32 Pages, $1.00 a Year ; and 
The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL—Monthly, 2 Pages, 50 Cents a Year. 


We make the reader this proposition: If you will get us Two New Subscribers 
to the BEE JOURNAL, or Four for the HOME JOURNAL, with $2.00 for the year, 
we will presemt you with either of the following Books, as you may choose : 


DOOLITTLE’S QUEEN-REARING, 


with Appendix— 170 Pages, bound in paper. Or 


MILLER’S “YEAR AMONG THE BEES,” 


which contains 114 Pages, bound in cloth. 


Sent Free of postage, as pay for work to be done for us. Clubs need not be located at 
one post-office, and for either or both journals to the same or different addresses. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199 Randolph Street, . - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Will do it, 7 ul oper- 

ation. Simpl é. wo ep Se ere a. 

pri first-class Hatcher made. 
ny Guaranteed to hatch a longer percentage 

of fertile eggs at less cost than any other. 
Send 6o, for Dlus, Catalog. GEO. MH. STALL, Qu'cey, LiL. 
20m4t* 
Mention the American Bee Journ. 


The Honey Almanac 


FOR 1891. 


UST the thing needed to create a demand for 
HONEY at home. Bee-keepers should scatter 
it freely. It shows the uses of Honey for Medicine, 
Hating, Drinking, Cooking, for making Cosmetics, 
Vinegar, etc.; also uses of BEESWAX. Price, 5 cts.; 
25 copies for $1.10 ; 50 copies, $1.70; 75 copies, $2.30. 
100 for $2.90. The foregoing are POSTPAILD prices. 
Prices when sent by EXPRESS or FREIGHT: 
100 for $2.50 ; 500 fer $10.00; 1,000 for $15.00. 
The Bee-Keeper’s name and address will be printed 
on the first page without extra cost, when 25 or 
more are ordered at one time. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 











N ‘ For my Book, entitled—" A 
Nend 50 Cents Year Among the Bees,” 114 


pages, cloth bound. Address 


DR. C. C. MILLER, 
MARENGO, ILL. 


Tin Pails for Honey. 


'THESE Pails have full covers, and are excellent 

for selling Honey in the Home Market; and 
after the Honey granulates in them, it can be 
shipped anywhere with perfect satety. Al! sizes 
have a bail, or handle, and when empty are useful 
in every household. 


The ongreving shows STRAIGHT 
TIN PAL ot which there are 3 sizes, 
holding respectively 3, 5 and 10 Ibs. of 
Honey. Assorted Samples of the 3 
sizes will be sent by express for 40 cts. 

A | In quantities, the prices are: 
Per doz. Per 100 
Gallon,..holds 10 Ibs. . ‘814 80....$12.00 
allon, holds 5 Ibs... " 
uart, holds 3 lbs 
ving represents 
re TAPERIS G TIN PAILS 
made heavier and stronger than 
those with straight sides. The 
eovese are deeper, and the top- 
e of the Pail is doubled over, 
en ing itsmooth and convenient 
tohandle. Of the Tapering Pails 
there are five sizes, viz: 1-lb., 4-Ib., 
7-1b., 13-lb., and 25-1b. Assorted 
mples of these will be shipped 

by express for 75 cents. In quantities, the prices 

are as follows: 

Tohold 1-4b. 4-/bs. 7-Ibs. 13-Ibs. 


Perdozen, $ .75....$1.25. ..$ 1.50....$ 2.00....$ 3.25 
Per 100, 5.00.... 8.00.... 10,00.... 14.50.... 23,00 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph St.,. CHICaAGo, ILLS. 


20Atf 





25-Ibs. 





GLEANINGS 


BEE-CULTURE 


Is a 36-page, semi-monthly bee journal, with 
tinted cover, printed on heavy, fine glazed 
paper. in the highest style of the art. Each 
ssue is handsomely illustrated with original 
engravings of prominent bee men, apiaries, 
honey exhibits, hives and their appurtenances. 
Price, $1.00 per year. Sample copy free on 
application. 

Our A BC of Bee-Cualtare is a cyclopedia 
of 420 6x10 pages, handsomely illustrated 
with over 300 engravings. It has had frequent 
and thorough revisions, and has had the enor- 
mous sale of 42,000 copies in 11 years; 10,000 
more are in the press. .Price, in cloth, $1.25, 
postpaid. Clubbed with Gleanings, $2.00. 

Our Dovetailed Hive is now the popular 
one of the day. It takes like hot cakes, and 
is being sold by the carload to all parts of the 
country. 

Send for our 52-page Catalogue of Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies of every description, free 
on application. 


A. I. ROOT, <a Medina Co., Ohio. 
14 
Mention the snare Bee Journal. 


HILL'S BEE-SMOKER AND BEE-PEEDER 





Smoker burns hard-wood chips without spe- 
cial preparation. Very reliable. Greatest 
smoking capacity. Easiest to start. Cheapest, 
because it saves time. Price, $1.20; by mail, 
#1.40; per dozen, $10.80, 


Best Bee-Feeder. Most 
convenient. Saves feed. No 
daubing or drowning Two 
to seven Feeders full may 
be given a colony at one 
time, which will be stored 
in the combs in 10 hours. 
Price, per pair, 30 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents; per dozen, 
$1.60. Has a sale of 2,000 
per month. 


Thos. G. Newman & Son, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. 
Bright, Mazeppa, Minn.;G. B. Lewis Co., Water- 
town, Wis.; Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, 
Hancock Co., llls.; E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, 
Iowa; H. McK. Wilson & Co., 202 Market St., 
st. Louis, Mo.; F. H. Dunn, Yorkville, Ills.; 

. D. Soper & Co., Jackson, Mich.; Chas. A. 
Stockbridge, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; A. F. Fields, 
Wheaton, Putnam Co., Ind.; W. 8. Bellows, 
Ladora, lowa Co., Iowa; E. F. Quigley, Union- 
ville, Mo.; Gregory Bros., Ottumwa, Iowa; 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Ww ayne Co., Mich.; 
“a Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; Miller Bros., 
Bluffton, Mo.; Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Supply 
Co., Topeka, Kans., keep our Feeders and 
Smokers for sale. 


A. G. HILL, Rensalivilte, Ind. 
Mention the ps Bee Journal, 
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“IGURES NEVER LIE, BUT MEN WILL MAKE MISTAKES. 
ROFP’S 


COMMERCIAL , CALCULATOR 


No, 2. 


PREVENT “MISTAKES, 
RELIEVE THE MIND, 
——_SAVE——— 


Labor, Time # Money, 


DO YOUR RECKONING 
In the TWINKLING of an 


>) gS =. 
A READY CALCULATOR, BUSINESS ARITHMETIC and ACCOUNT-BOOK Combined. 


CXASVa AAV OILLAWHIIEY? 








No farmer, mechanic or business-man can afford to be without this unique and 
wonderful work in this age of steam and electricity. It will show, at a glance, and 
without the use of pencil, pen or paper, the accurate “Answer” to almost every 
conceivable Calculation that is likely to occur on the farm, in the factory, in the 
shop or in the office. 

By a new system of “Commercial Tables,” the correct Value of all kinds of 
Grain, Stock, Hay, Coal, Lumber, Cotton, Merchandise, etc., is instantly found, at 
any price, and for any quantity. Also the exact Interest on any sum, for any 
time, at any rate per cent. Likewise the “Per cent of Gain or Loss” in buying, 
marking and selling Goods. Tables of Wages, Exchange, Discount, Board, Rent, 
etc., Tables showing the contents of Lumber, Logs, Cisterns, Tanks, Bins, Wagon- 
beds, Corn-cribs, Cordwood, and Carpenters’, Plasterers’ and Bricklayers’ work. 

Besides its useful and convenient Tables, it also gives every Rule in Arithme- 
tic, so clearly and concisely stated, and made so plain by mew and simple methods 
and practical problems, that any one of ordinary ability, can easily and quickly 
master and memorize its Principles without a teacher; and thus become proficient 
in Figures and a rapid Calculator—indispensable qualifications to a successful 
business career. 


It is neatly printed on fine paper, and elegantly bound in “ Pocket-book” form. Nos. 2,3 and 5, each 
contains a silicate Slate and a practical ‘‘Acconnt-book,” which has self-instructing ““Formulas” for recording 
Receipts, Expenditures, Purchases, Sales, etc. In fact, all about ‘‘ Book-keeping ” that is needed by the people. 
It will commend itself to every thoughtful and progressive mind, for its originality, simplicity and usefulness. 





Hundreds of testimonials like the following have been received: ‘A new publication that must prove of incalculable benefit 
to the commercial world—unless the book itself can caleulate its own worth—for it calculatos almost everything.’’—CAtcago 7 tes. 


No. 1, Bound in Waterproof Leatherette, calf finish, beautifally embellished, #8 .50 
No, 2, In fine, Artificial Leather, with Pocket, Silicate Slate, and Account-book, 1,00 


CLUB WITH THIS JOURNAL. 


We will send Ropp’s Calculator, No. 1, by mail, and credit a year’s subscription to the 
BEE JOURNAL, for $1.25. 


Or, we will mail the No. 2 Calculator, and give credit for the Bree JourNnat for one 
year for $1.75 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


199 Randolph Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 





